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THE design given berewith for a wall panel in 
carved wood or in some plastic material like 
Lincrusta, has for its motive the popular American 
plant, known as Indian corn, one of the most 




Wall P^nbl in Plastic Eeliif. 

beautiful products of Nature. Such a panftl pro- 
duced in low clear relief and alternating in all 
directions with other panels of say a rigidly geome- 
trical character, would form an admirable wall 
decoration for a hall or dining-room. 

STENCIL DECORATION. 

The clever amateur can often produce remark- 
ably effective decorations by the use of stencil 
patterns, and considerable field for ingenuity is af- 
forded in designing them. A. simple figure repeated 



subjects for this species of ornament, and the fleur 
de Us is also a favorite pattern. It is well, however, 
to avoid too set a figure, for graceful ornaments 
that are at the same time highly conventional may 
be designed that will possess a greater interest and 
give more scope for originality. We show a few 
ideas that may afford some suggestions to the 
amateur as to the character of figure suitable. 

The design should be drawn of the desired Bize 
upon heavy manilla drawing paper, due allowance 
being made for the proper ties which are necessary 
for holding the paper together after the pattern has 
been cut out. 

After the design has been completed, the paper 
should be oiled with linseed oil, and when this has 
become thoroughly dry the outlines of the pattern 
Bhould be cut through with a sharp knife so to 
leave a clean edge. The stencil is then ready for 
use. 

Stenciled designs, Buch as we have shown, can be 
very appropriately used on a background of buck- 
ram or burlap, using either the special staining 
colors applied for use on that material, or various 
shades of bronze. Wall hangings, so treated, are 
particularly appropriate for the hall, library or 
dining-room, 

ENAMEL FINISH. 

ENAMELLED furniture is very appropriate for 
a young girl's room, because of its daintiness 
and simplicity. A very pretty effect may be pro- 
duced by enamelliog an old suit that is sufficiently 
modern in style but somewhat out of date in the 
matter of finish ; but it is a better plan to purchase 
a plain suit or the number of pieces needed, while 
they are in the unfinished state — that is, after the 
furniture has been put together, but before it has 
been varnished or otherwise finished. 

For a set of bedroom furniture ivory-white 
enamel is probably most pleasing. The small 
trimmings may be touched with guilt, if desired ; 
and if the set is finished with small headings, as is 
quite frequently the the case, these also may be very 
effectively done in gold. The enamelling should all 
be finished before the gold is put on. All the fur- 
niture to be enamelled should be given a first coat 




A Stencilled Fkikzk, 



in monochrome over the surface of the wall, at 
regular intervals may be made very interesting, and 
when two or three patterns are used, and varied in 
accordance with some regular system, decorations 
of the most elaborate character may be successfully 
accomplished. Wreaths or festoons form fitting 



of ordinary white paint, and then as many coats of 
enamel as are thought necessary. The gilding may 
be done with gold leaf or with any kind of gold 
paint. Gold paint of good quality produces quite 
as rich an effect as gold leaf, and a new coat may 
easily be applied when necessary. 






pv| ANY people there are who would like to pre- 
1 1 serve in the form of a tablet of bronze the 
memory of a loved one, or record in such monu- 
mental inscription historical facts concerning pub- 




lic or private buildings, &c., but who are deterred 
from so doing by reason of too great cost. In such 
cases tablets in beaten copper, while equally artis- 
tic and enduring, are much less expensive, and the 
two repousse tablets herewith reproduced, which 
explain themselves, are admirable suggestions for 
this species- of mural decoration. The work is ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Nelson Dawson. 



ENAMEL FINISH— Continued. 

With the ivory-white wood- work nothing could be 
prettier or cooler-looking in summer than covers 
and cushions for divans and chairs made of the best 
quality of sateeu showing a scattered design of 
daisies and grasses upon a light-blue ground. As 
blue is always cold iu effect, such furnishings are 
especially suitable for warm weather; and if de- 
sired, other colors, equally delicate, but of warmer 
tone, may be chosen for the winter. Wild-rose 
designs are always pretty and are well suited to 
such an apartment, and there is a pattern of jon- 
quils that is equally cheerful and artistic. The 
paper, paint and carpet or rugs should be con- 
sidered in selecting the other furnishings. 

If a blue or pink room is desired, the enamel may 
be purchased in either color, although a prettier 
effect may usually be obtained by using ivory-white 
enamel, with pink or Dlue material for the bed and 
window draperies, cushions, coverings, etc. Enamel 
in a special tint is often needed for a single article 
of furniture, and this may generally be obtained, as 
the range of shades is quite large. 

Enamel is especially valuable for use upon fancy 
screens, small tablts and old chairs, for by its aid 
anyone can easily renovate such ornamental pieces 
when they have become disfigured or soiled, the 
transformations that are thus affeGted being fre- 
quently surprising enough to suggest the work of 
fairy fingers. This finish is also pretty for rattan 
work. A few coats will transform a discolored 
rattan chair into a really handsome piece of furni- 
ture, the beauty of which may be greatly enhanced 
by the addition of a loose cushion of China silk in 
some pretty design, and a head-rest to match if the 
style of the chair will permit. 



PEN DRAWING. 

PEN drawings supply in their own solid lines or 
dots the best of printing textures. An artist ad- 
dicted to broad, free, open work such as is exempli- 
fied in the accomprning drawing by Winifred Smith, 
may feel sure of his work being accepted by publish- 
ers if the subject of the drawing is in itself desirable. 
Some people assert that the artist, like the poet, is 
born and not made, but it is certain than many 
draughtsmen of excellence can be produced by 




Pen Drawing By Winifred Smith. 

cultivation by a study of good precedents, the 
knowledge of the right way to construct patterDS 
and of certain conventional features in decora- 
tion. In pen work use Bristol boards, deep black 
Chinese ink and a Gillett pen that will give clear 
and full lines in the depths as well as in the light 
parts. All lines should be firmly drawn and as 
smooth and distinct as possible, so as to give a 8 
good a result as possible in the reproduction. 

Many arti6ts paint with the pen, sparing no labor 
to gain pictorial effects, but the reproductive pro- 
cesses suitable for use on a printing press are not 
yet sufficiently advanced to make satisfactory 
plates from minute hair line drawings of close 
texture. 



GII.D1NG. 



GILDING is very improving to badly marred chairs 
thatare bright and graceful in design. When the 
■ wood-work of a chair is too much defaced to admit 
of its original surface remaining visible, it should 
be smoothed with sand-paper, and any bad indenta- 
tions neatly filled with putty, which should be care- 
fully levelled with the surrounding wood. Gilding 
should always be preceded by a coat of some 
light varnish of good quality that will dry nicely. 
Shellac varnish is excellent for this purpose. The 
object of this coat of varnish is to fill the pores of 
the wood and thus insure a smooth, hard surface. 

There are many kinds of gilding, of various degrees 
of excellence, and put up in different ways. Per- 
haps the best is the variety that is sold in the form 
of a powder wrapped in papers, with an accompany- 
ing bottle of medium for mixing. This makes a 
very brilliant paint and is decidedly economical. 
No more of the gilding should be mixed than will 
be required for immediate application, as it soon 
becomes humpy and unfit for use. Gildingj should 
be applied with a camel's-hair brush, and when it is 
possible to use a large brush, as would be the case 
with a chair, as it is advisable to do so. 

Upon any large article, such as a chair or a screen, 
it i6 wise to| apply two coats of gilding. This may 
be quickly accomplished, since gilding dries rapidly, 
especially in warm weather. As much depends 
upon the kind of gilding used, the style of the chair 
and other circumstances, it is impossible to set 
a definite time, but it is absolutely necessary to have 
one coat entirely dry before putting on the next. 

If gilding is to be applied to an upholstered chair, 
the upholstering should be finished first, except the 
row of gimp that is to cover the raw edges, which 
may with care be applied afterward without marring 
the gilding. A chair of pretty design that has a 



cane seat may be very nicely remodelled by gilding 
the wood and exchanging the cane for a seat covered 
with crimson plush or a handsome brocade in crim- 
son and gold. The upholstery may be done accord- 
ing to the directions given in the preceding paper, 
and may be made a part of the chair; or, if preferred, 
a loose cushion of China silk may be made to fit the 
chair, and held in place by ribbon or cords. Small 
wicker chairs are very ornamental when gilded, and 
may be greatly improved by tasteful arrangements 
of bright-hued ribbon6. 

Lustra paints may be used for gilding chairs, some 
of them being exceedingly effective, especially when 
it is desired to have the gilding blend with a certain 
tint. The names of these lustra colors differ so 
widely in the various makes that it is rather difficult 
at times to identify them with any degree of cer- 
tainty. There is a lovely shade among the lu6tras 
that has a pinkish tinge and blends beautifully with 
old-rose or old-pink plush ; and another is gold with 
just a suggestion of green in it, and harmonizes ad- 
mirably with any soft shade of green. There are 
other rich tints that combine very prettily with 
various colors, but the two mentioned are especially 
handsome. 



ART IRON WORK. 



THE construction of a. fire screen inwrought or 
bent iron work is one that invariably does credit 
to the enterprising amateur. At the recent Black- 
smith's Exhibition at the Ironmonger's Hal!, Lon- 




A Fire Screen By I. E. Taylor Lank. 

don, were shown some fine exhibits of blacksmiths' 
work, of which we reproduce a fire screen, beauti- 
fully and delicately wrought, a monument of 
patience on the part of the workman, while in the 
design itself are many points of interest. 

Artistic iron work affords an opportunity for 
home decoration in many ways. Among the most 
useful and ornamental articles that can be made in 
this material may be mentioned : brackets, hanging- 
lamps and hanging-baskets, picture and looking- 
glass frames, small easels, lanterns, lamp-shades, 
grilles for portieres, five o'clock tea stands, and 
many new designs and purposes ingenious minds 
will devise. A common glass vase mounted in 
bent iron becomes a beautiful receptacle for 
flowers, the black iron curves making an effective 
setting to the bright colors. When used as a table 
decoration the snowy table-cloth forms another 
pleasing contrast. The rapid effects to be attained, 
the graceful curves, the delicate tracery, are de- 
lightful to those who are fond of art ; and while 
the taste is being satisfied, the nimble fingers are 
learning skill in the use of tools. 



A DECORATED CHAIR. 

A CERTAIN decorated chair lately produced by 
an ingenious woman is so odd and artistic that it 
deserves a detailed description. The chair itself is 
a very pretty, low, broad-seated rocker without 
arms and with a rather fancy back. It was first 
given a plain coat of white paint, and when this 
had dried, a very thick coat of paint was applied, 
which was gone over with a stiff brush and 
roughened as much as possible, the brush being 
brought in contact] with the surface with quick, 
light touches. A few of the small turnings on the 
legs and back were left plain and afterward gilded- 
smoothly. The seat was plainly painted, and upon 
it was placed a loose cushion of white corduroy, on 
which was painted a lovely spray of wild roses, with 
the loose petals of a fallen rose scattered about. A 
small, square head-rest, corresponding with the 
cushion in materiel and decoration, was made for 
the back, and both the cushion and rest were held 
in place by small gold cords. Dust is the worst 
enemy of such a chair, as it is quite difficult to re- 
move it from the roughened surface. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Important Notice. Oar readers who are either 
building: new houses, or are contemplating 
re-decorating their present homes, are in- 
vited to write us for information regarding 
color harmony and artistic schemes of fur- 
nishing. We employ trained skill to solve 
all questions on interior decoration. As our 
space is necessarily limited, correspondents 
■who do not receive a reply in this department 
will he replied to by mail by the Editor. 

Elgin, Ills, May 2, 1894. 
Editor The Decorator and Furnisher. 

Sir : — In a letter a year ago you mentioned a dec - 
orator of your city, who intended 60on to estab- 
lish a school, wherein was to be taught the art of 
interior decoration in all its branches. 

Do you know if this school was established.?; 

I took your advice as to reading The Decorator 
and Furnisher and have been greatly benefited 
by your work. I am very anxious to find a prac- 
tical school of house decoration, and I will be very 
grateful for any help that you can give me in 
this direction. Mart M. Howe. - 

Answer. The decorator to whom we formerly re- 
ferred as intending to establish , a school for teach- 
ing the art of interior decoration, has not yet car- 
ried out his design. He has established a class for 
teaching tapestry painting, a very popular and re- 
fined method of wall decoration ; but beyond this, 
is not prepared to undertake pupils to teach prac- 
tical home decoration. 




Fig! 1. A. Colonial Porch. By E. Hurst Brown. 

In point of fact, it is extremely difficult for a dec- 
orator in active business to undertake any theoret- 
ical teaching of this kind, because the exigencies 
of carrying out contracts, running mortgages on 
buildings for work done, making seizures by the 
sheriff, "bulldozing" lazy painters and paper 



